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Proéress Report on E.R.P. 


Almost four months have passed since the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948 became law on April 
3. The Economic Cooperation Administration, 
headed by Paul Hoffman, has lost no time in getting 
under way. Working with a billion dollar advance 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
E.C.A. was able to begin hiring staff and making 
grants a good two months before the appropriation 
was finally passed by Congress. 

In deciding how funds are to be spent, E.C.A. 
first makes tentative allotments to the participating 
countries, and then, within this framework, author- 
izes loans and grants for specific purposes. By the 
end of June, the first quarter of its first year, E.C.A. 
had announced allotments of $1.3 billion, and had 
actually authorized $735 million. (The total for the 
first year of the program is slightly over $5 billion.) 


Use of Funds 


Allotments so far have been about equally divided 
between agricultural and industrial goods. Bread 
grains, coal and petroleum products have been the 
largest single purchases. An estimate of the use of 
E.R.P. funds during the first year shows this pattern: 
food, feed and fertilizer—$1.9 billion; industrial 
materials, $1.4 billion; fuel, $.7 billion; capital goods, 
$.9 billion. 

The five biggest recipients of E.R.P. aid during the 
first year will be Britain, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Germany. Two of the 16 countries, Swit- 
zerland and Portugal, require no aid. Three others, 
Ireland, Turkey and Iceland, will receive only loans, 
no grants. In general, about one fifth of the funds 
will be used in the form of loans through the Export- 
Import Bank. The lending part of the program has 
been slower in getting under way, and so far only 
one loan, to Iceland, has been cleared. 

E.C.A. had, the first of July, a staff of about 700, 
of whom 100 are stationed abroad. 


O.E.E.C. 


While the U. S. part of the program has gone 
forward under E.C.A., the 16 participating countries 
have organized machinery at their end. In April they 
set up the permanent Organization for European 


Economic Cooperation. The O.E.E.C. is an out- 
growth of the C.E.E.C., the Committee that pre- 
pared the original Paris report on which the pro- 
gram was based. In forming the O.E.E.C., the 16 
participating countries pledged themselves to coop- 
erate in the interests of European recovery, and to 
take joint measures for the most efficient use of their 
resources. Each country has also signed a bilateral 
agreement with the United States, governing the 
use of E.R.P. funds. 

The O.E.E.C. is intended to pass on the require- 
ments of the individual countries before they are 
forwarded to E.C.A. Since recovery depends in large 
measure on the degree of cooperation which the 16 
nations work out among themselves, the role of 
O.E.E.C. is a key one. Some observers are disap- 
pointed that O.E.E.C. has not assumed more author- 
ity, and that the integration of the European econo- 
mies is not progressing at a faster rate. 


Recovery Problems 


One of the most serious problems which the pro- 
gram faces is the bottleneck in trade between the 
participating countries themselves. The Netherlands, 
for example, has surpluses of certain foodstuffs which 
are needed in Italy, yet she will not accept Italian 
lire in payment. The same situation, multiplied many 
times, has made the participating countries rely on 
the United States for goods which are available in 
Europe. In an attempt to break this bottleneck, E.C.A. 
is now making special small supplementary grants 
to be used for purchases within Europe. 

Another key question continues to be the revival 
of trade between Eastern and Western Europe, an 
important ingredient in the recovery program. (See 
Trenps, April 5 and May 17.) 


SPECIAL SESSION 


As this issue of TrEnps reaches its readers the mem- 
bers of Congress will have gathered in Washington 
for the Special Session called by President Truman. 
Legislative work on pending bills can begin just where 
it left off when Congress adjourned. For a summary 
of bills of special interest to the League see “Has the 
80th Congress Finished,’ 'Trenps, June 28. 


Why Not More Harmony? 


The present bitter relationship between the Presi- 
dent and Congress stems from two of the funda- 
mentals of the American constitutional system. One 
is the doctrine of the separation of powers and the 
other is the timing of Congressional and Presiden- 
tial elections. 


The Doctrine of the Separation of Powers 


The early American lawmakers were jealous of 
their newly won independence from the tyranny of 
monarchs. Their fear of giving too much power to 
the head of the state led them to divide the power 
of the federal government into executive, legislative, 
and judicial branches. Safeguards against any one 
branch exceeding its authority were provided because 
effective operation of the government depends on 
the cooperation of the executive and legislative 
branches in several instances. 


1. Both Congress and the President take part in 
the law-making process. An act passed by Congress 
requires the President’s signature before it becomes 
law, or it must be repassed by a two-thirds vote. 

2. As the President has emerged as a national 
leader, he has taken advantage of his power to make 
policies by recommending legislation; but getting 
his program adopted depends on the approval of 
Congress. 

3. When laws are passed, it remains for the Presi- 
dent to put them into effect. 

4. The President cannot run the executive branch 
without money appropriated by Congress, or Con- 
gressional approval of the men he picks to carry 
out the work of that branch. 


The Timing of Elections 


So long as a President and the Congress are of the 
same political party or are selected by the electorate 
at the same time on the basis of the same issues, 
the necessary cooperation on which the above de- 
pends usually exists. Occasionally, however, the 
President and the Congress are far apart in their 
ideas on what is best for the country. This is due to 
the Congressional elections which come every two 
years, and therefore in the middle of a President’s 
four-year term of office. Especially during periods of 
swiftly changing events, an election two years after 
a President has taken office can give the nation a 
set of Representatives and at least one-third of the 
Senate with an entirely different political policy from 
that of the Chief Executive. The most noted recent 
examples are the election in 1930 when President 
Hoover was faced with a Democratic Congress in 
the midst of a fast-approaching depression, and in 
1946, when the country elected a sharply critical 


postwar Republican Congress to govern along the 
side of Democratic Harry S. Truman. 


The Dilemma of Two-Party Control 


When different parties are in control of the Con- 
gress and the Presidency, only two types of laws are 
passed without a partisan battle. First are those 
crucial policies developed in a bipartisan manner. 
This has especially been the case in foreign policy 
in the last two years when the leaders of Congress 
worked in close cooperation with the Executive in 
formulating the European Recovery Program. Sec- 
ond are the barest essentials which are not highly 
controversial issues. 

In view of the prospect of two years of partially 
ineffective government at a time when the decisions 
of the federal government are becoming increasingly 
important to every aspect of our daily lives, various 
proposals for dealing with the problem have been 
made. 

It has been suggested that the Constitution be 
amended so that when a President differs sharply 
with Congress on a major issue, he can call for a 
general election for both the President and Congress. 
A new Executive and Congress elected on similar 
principles would thus be in charge of the nation’s 
welfare. This resembles the British parliamentary 
system. 

Another proposal was made following the 1946 
elections when one Democratic Senator urged the 
President to appoint a Republican Secretary of State 
and then resign the Presidency. Under the legisla- 
tion then in effect the Secretary of State was next 
in line for President because there was no Vice Presi- 
dent. Legislation in the 80th Congress made the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives the first in 
line of succession following the Vice President. Thus 
in the future if a President believed the nation would 
suffer by two-party control, he and his Vice Presi- 
dent might resign in favor of the House leader of 
the other party. Because of our strongly entrenched 
two-party system this, however, is most unlikely. 

A third proposal provides for the simultaneous 
elections of the President and Congress. The terms 
of members of the House of Representatives would 
be changed to four years. A guarantee would be given 
therefore that no major upheaval in the complexion 
of Congress would occur during a President’s term 
and he could probably depend on the cooperation 
of Congress so long as he is in the White House. 

Citizens will be giving increasing thought to this 
problem of legislative-executive relationships as fast- 
moving events put to a test the ability of democracy 
to effect a unified governmental front in time of 
emergency. A good government depends on the 
ability of its institutions to serve its needs. 
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